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SERVICE AT COST 


Four years ago this company undertook the rendering of addi- 
tional service to commercial teachers through the medium of an 


accounting course to be offered by correspondence at actual cost of 
material and service. 


Unusual success from this venture is evident from the fact that 
over eight hundred different teachers and school officials have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to benefit from this service. Some of 
these subscribers have been awarded C. P. A. degrees; one has been 
appointed a member of a State Board of Accountancy by the Goy- 
ernor of his State; many have been admitted to membership in such 
organizations as the American Institute of Accountants and the 
National Association of Cost Accountants; a small per cent. of these 
subscribers have become engaged in public professional accounting 
practice; a larger per cent. have become engaged in business and are 
now holding accounting or executive positions; a much larger per 
cent. have remained in educational work receiving promotions as a 
result of the increased knowledge and consequent added ability, 
and with promotion has come increased remuneration. 


We maintain an Advisory Staff of specialists of recognized author- 
ity for consultation purposes. Teachers subscribing for the course 


are entitled to submit questions and problems to the members of 
this staff. 


ADVISORY STAFF 


H. T. SCOVILL, A. B., C. P. A. (IIL) R. A. STEVENSON, A. B., M. A., PH. D. 
Professor of Accountancy Professor of Accounting 
University of Illinois University of Cincinnati 
G. E. BENNETT, A. B., LL. M., C. P. A. (N. Y.) A. L. PRICKETT, A. B., M.A. 
Director of Accounting Professor of Accounting 
Syracuse University Indiana University 
'E. R. SANFORD, B.S., A. B. C. B. WRAY, B. B.S. 


Professor of Accounting Professor of Accounting 
University of Montana Mercer University 


The basis of the course is a series of thirty-two text units. The 
time which the average teacher has available for study will be suffi- 
cient to enable the subscriber to complete at least one unit each week. 
There is, however, no time limit on the course; it may be completed 
at the convenience of the subscriber. Start now—complete it during 
your spare time in 1923. Full information upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Teachers interested in accounting should not fail to read Mr. Reichard’s letter 
which appears on page 12. 











Since Christmas is the one best day 
Of all the whole long year, 

This comes to wish you happiness 

_ And heart’s content and cheer, 

And may the New Year, too, be glad 
Through all its various ways, 

With sunny smiles, like golden threads 
To bind its happy days. 


“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 


“The Balance Sheet’’ will be sent without 
charge, upon request, to commercial teachers 
and school officials, who are interested in 
commercial education. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 
placed by the teacher and should reach us 
not later than the 1st of the month, as it 
goes to press on the 15th. 


We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to 
receive his copy of “The Balance Sheet” 
for any month, he should notify this office 
during that month, otherwise we may not 
be able to supply a duplicate copy. 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 
At this time we are particularly interested in 
exercises and problems in bookkeeping and 
accounting. The Balance Sheet, c/o South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOINT CONVENTION 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion will hold a dinner conference jointly 
with the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Tuesday evening, December 
26, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
Speakers of natiohal prominence have 
been invited to discuss the _ topic: 
“Organization and Conduct of Busi- 
ness.’’ The conference on commercial 
education, which the United States 
Bureau has been holding in recent years 
in cooperation with educational asso- 
ciations, have attracted wide notice and 
have made valuable contributions to 
progressive commercial education. The 
federation, therefore, gladly cooperates 
with the U. S. Bureau on this occasion 
and urges its members and friends to 
attend this dinner conference. Reser- 
vations should be made direct to the 
management of the Hotel Sherman not 
later than the afternoon of December 25. 
The hour of the dinner, which is infor- 
mal, will be at six-thirty. Price per plate 
will be two dollars. 

This conference will be under the 
management of Glen Levin Swiggett, 
Specialist in Commercial Education 
connected with the United States Bureau 
of Education. Commercial teachers 
should not miss this conference. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ITS PLACE AND DEVELOPMENT 


by 


R. W. CLEMENT 


importance’ very rapidly. In no edu- 

cational field has the progress and 
development been more marked, especially 
in the last five years. 

The war has been partly responsible for 
this. During the war a large number of 
efficient commercial workers were needed. 
With the close of the war, we find the mer- 
chants of the world directing their attention 
to our methods of business, while the bankers 
of Europe carry on with 


C importance v education is growing in 


students. When it is remembered that there 
are almost as many boys and girls in the 
twenty-five hundred private commercial 
schools of the country as there are in the 
high school commercial departments, the 
true proportion of commercial students as 
compared with those pursuing work in other 
courses is much more striking. 

But the private school has reached its 
peak of efficiency. It was in the private 
school that commercial education had its 





our money. Our engi- 
neering and_ industrial 
companies are helping in 
the rebuilding of war 
ruined regions, and also 
in the development of 
countries whose _ indus- 
trial life will date from 
the re-establishment of 
peace. 

This means that there 
must be increased facil- 
ities for producing trained 
young men and women. 
It calls for a large amount 
of business education in 
our secondary schools, 
and perhaps a radical re- 
construction of courses of 
study in this subject. 


Moreover, it calls for bet- is a graduate of 


Mr. Clement was born at Derry, N. H. 
some of the rest of us he was raised on a farm. He 


beginning. The private 
commercial school grew 
out of schools of pen- 
manship. Later book- 
keeping was added, then 
commercial arithmetic, 
spelling, letter writing, 
and Business English were 
given a place ina thorough 
preparation for business. 

The improvement of 
the typewriter, about 
1870, gave an impetus to 
shorthand writing which 
had been begun earlier, 
and led to the develop- 
ment of stenography and 
typewriting as important 
branches of commercial 
education. These sub- 


tke . ae 
un jects are definite in char- 


ter equipped commercial 
laboratories and _ better 
trained teachers. Along 
with all these, there 
should go the endeavor 
to bring the trained pupil 
into the atmosphere of 
business, so that there 
may ke no gulf from 
schoolroom to office. 
Already a very large 
proportion of the pupils 
of school age are taking 


commercial work. The commercial depart- 


the Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N. H., the Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y.. and of Bates College (B. S. degree). His 
experience as a high school commercial teacher began 
in the East Providence High School as head of the 
Commercial Department. Two years later he was 
elected to head the Commercial Department of the 
High School at Palmer, Mass., and was later elected 
to head the Commercial Department of the High 
School at Holyoke, where he remained for five years. 
He was elected to his present position as head of 
the Commercial Department in the Plainfield, N. J.. 
High School in April, 1920. 

Mr. Clement is a strong believer in organization 
and feels that our public schools represent the greatest 
and most important business in the country. As 
such they should be free from politics and should be 
operated upon business principles. 


nique of a few subjects. 


acter and can be measured 
specifically as to results. 
This has given them a. 
popularity which they do 
not entirely deserve. 
From about 1850 to 
about 1880 commercial 
education in this country 
was given principally in 
private schools. Those 
schools were conducted 
for profit. They were 
limited in scope and they 
overemphasized the tech- 
However, changing 


ments of schools of the country report a 
large enrollment of pupils, increasing in 
number each year. During the past fifteen 
years the number of students pursuing 
secondary commercial education has grown 
out of all proportion to the increase of 
population or to the total increase in at- 
tendance on secondary schools. 

At the present time about 30% of all the 
boys and girls who are attending high schools 
throughout the country are enrolled in com- 
mercial classes. In Philadelphia, 50% of all 
the high school pupils are ‘commercial 


conceptions of education at about 1880 led 
to a demand that the public high schools 
furnish commercial education. 

The tendency at first was to introduce 
abbreviated courses, often duplicating in 
subject-matter and methods of instruction 
the work done in the private business schools. 
The private business schools furnished both 
textbooks and teachers for those early com- 
mercial courses in the high schools. 

The establishment of higher commercial 
schools in colleges and universities and the 
influence of commercial schools of a more 
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liberal scholastic character in European 
countries led, in the late nineties, to a re- 
organization of secondary commercial cur- 
riculums. From that time forward, new 
curriculums were established seemingly equal 
in extent to other secondary school. cur- 
riculums and offering an educational content 
not possible in the earlier schemes. The 
short curriculums, the rule in the earlier 
period, gave way to longer and more exten- 
sive ones; the result of experience and growth. 

If the idea of commercial education is most 
wholesome and up to date in the public high 
school, it would seem that we must look to 
the public school for future developments 
in the field of business preparation. Since 
nothing good or useful can remain stationary, 
so it is that we may expect certain changes 
in the field; for commercial training must 
meet the test of the time. 

For some time commercial educators have 
felt that a change was about to occur in 
their line of work. This feeling has been 
traced to several sources, some of which are 
as follows: 

1. Far too many pupils attempt com- 
mercial work and fail. They usually leave 
school. Oftentimes, failure in school dis- 


courages and unfits pupils for their life work. 
2. Many pupils who finish their com- 
mercial training do not succeed in business. 
3. Teachers do not always properly guide 
pupils, especially in students’ chosen field. 
These criticisms have always been possible, 


even in the earlier commercial schools as 
well as in the private schools of today. How- 
ever, it has been but recently that the need 
for intercepting these failures has been 
realized. 

This realization has grown out of a thought- 
ful study of the progress that is being made 
in other fields of educational work. Methods, 
similar to those employed there, should be 
carried over into the commercial plan of 
reorganization. For instance, the advantage 
to be gained through a better understanding 
of individual differences will be as evident 
here as anywhere else. The sooner this is 
done the better for the pupil, for the teacher 
and for commercial education itself. 

Unless students, who finish their business 
training, succeed in their chosen profession, 
commercial education is not a success. Here 
again we must correct the cause. It would 
seem natural to find this error early in the 
evolution of the pupils’ experience. The 
teacher factor will be discussed later on in 
this paper. 

If we are to look for earlier guidance of 
the student, the logical time seems to be 
in the very beginning of his secondary 
education, and the logical place is, then, the 
junior high. What arrangements shall be 
made so that the boy, when he reaches the 
senior high, will know and his teacher will 
know that he is headed in the right direction? 

Should the student not be allowed, in 
addition to the staple intergrading subjects, 
an opportunity to explore and investigate 


his own abilities? Just how far down the 
scale this privilege should be extended is 
still a matter of debate, but somewhere 
between the seventh and ninth grade he 
ought to have a taste of various sources of 
knowledge. 

Why not let the boy try his hand at the 
typewriter? It might be a decided advantage 
to get the initial contact, under a skilled 
and trained teacher of the subject, rather 
than through some haphazard chance ac- 
quaintance. Let him familiarize himself with 
some of the commercial instruments which 
he hopes some day to use. Let him learn 
the meaning of simple commercial terms, 
learn to correctly make out checks, notes, 
drafts. He should also have some idea of 
thrift, perhaps the best tangible token is the 
bank book. 

In his leisure time he may investigate the 
field of business by working in stores, offices, 
and business houses. At this period, the 
boy will profit by reading the lives of men 
who have succeeded in business. He should 
know the reason for the failures as well, 
because we wish to avoid the risk of educat- 
ing men of the Ponzi type. 

Such a program as this for the junior high 
offers scope for the new and experimental 
courses that are so much needed in the 
sertior high. The latter will be characterized 
by a very broad course, the purpose of which 
is a successful solution of all business prob- 
lems. Those participating in such a school 
may be regarded as a selected group whose 
definite aim is business. They will rightly 
have a certain feeling of success in their life 
work. They will be better prepared than 
any previous group to enter business. They 
will have completed such courses as book- 
keeping, accounting, secretarial, advanced 
office practice, and commercial economics. 

Such a program for the senior high, with 
the exploration possible in the junior high, 
should make few failures. The pupils would 
know, at an early period in their school work, 
if they perferred a business career. Once 
they had finished their school course, they 
might feel reasonably sure that a successful 
future in business awaited them. They 
would not have to grope in the dark, but they 
would be able to go ahead and render service 
as advisors and as experts in their line of 
thinking. 

It seems applicable here to comment on 
the future commercial educator. In order 
to do this it is first necessary to explain, in 
a limited sense, what he is now. The majority 
of commercial educators are high school 
trained and specialists in their subjects 
through actual experience which they have 
gained in business offices plus the technical 
skill of their subject acquired through train- 
ing secured from business institutes, or so- 
called commercial colleges, together with a 
small degree of educational psychology. 

It would seem that the future commercial 
teacher, in order to fill a creditable place 

(Concluded on page 1 4) 
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DETERMINING GRADES IN 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


by 


JOHN DORWEN WRIGHT* 


In a subject like Commercial Arithmetic 
there are a number of factors which must be 
kept in mind in order to give the pupils the 
full benefit of the course, and to make the 
marks given at the end of month, period, or 
semester, accurately 


assigned by the teacher. So frequently 
it is impossible, owing to the nature of 
the work, to keep this course from be- 
coming a “snap” to High School students, 
that it is well to keep an exact record, 
in so far as this is 





measure their ability 
in the subject. The 
system of grading 


DETERMINATION OF PUPILS’ GRADES 
Period 5--Commercial Arithmetic—Wright 


possible, of what 
each pupil is doing. 





herewith presented | First 
attempts to take into 


| Second | Third | 
Name | Period | Period Period | 


2— Progress. 


Semester This is the gaining 





| 3} Exe. 


account these differ- Bishop, Harry... 


ent factors and to 


of speed and accur- 
acy, and the culti- 





keep an accurate re- 
cord of the pupil’s 
achievements along 


Brooks, Eugene. . 


vation of neatness, 
in computations in- 
volving the funda- 





each line mentioned. 


Grant, Edwin... . 
In the school where 


mental processes 
and. business appli- 
cations of these 





this system is being 


used . 2 five- point Highsmith, Loren 


processes. 
3 — Knowledge 





grading system is 
used, recognizing five 


Hopper, Edward. . 
degrees in pupils’ a- 


of Subject Matter. 
woe The pupil must 
learn certain rules 





bility: viz., A, B, C, 
D,andE. A is the 


Marian, Logan. . os a|— — 


for short methods, 
business terms, etc. 





highest mark given 
and E is the failing 
mark. The others are 
graduated according- 
General Require- peg 
ments for the Groups, 
referred to later,takes 
into account six fac- 
tors, which are con- 
sidered in all sub- 
jects, except where 
special interpretation 


is no mark, 


up the General Mark. 





EXPLANATION OF MARKS 
| Mark in “1” is measurement of “Progress.” This 
| Mark in “2” is measurement of “Preparation.” 

- | Mark in “3” measures “Knowledge of Subject.” 
ly. An outline of the |3|4) | Mark in “4” indicates “Attitude toward Work.” 
Mark in “5” is General Mark for Period. 

“Progress” is measured in classes 1 to 10. 

“Preparation” is designated as “Exc’ Excellent, “Con”— 
Constant, or “Irr’ '—Irregular. 

“Knowledge of Subject” is indicated by A, B, C, D and E. 
“Attitude toward Work” is either “+-’—Exceptionally 
Good; “—"—Exceptionally Poor; or average for which there 


“Progress” and “Knowledge” 


4 —Attitude 
toward Work. 
includes the 

factors of Initia- 

tive, Interest in the 

Work, Attention, 

and the doing of 

extra work not re- 
quired by the in- 
structor. 

Of these the first 
three are the same 
as those taken from 


count most strongly in making 








is made, in assigning 
the pupils to the various groups. 

These six factors are as follows: Prepara- 
tion, Progress, Knowledge, Initiative, At- 
tention, and Use of English. For each group 
the pupils in general must conform to cer- 
tain standards of achievement in each of 
these points. Each department of the school 
has, however, the privilege of making its 
own interpretation of these general require- 
ments, and it is with that interpretation in 
the case of Commercial Arithmetic, and with 
the means whereby the different factors are 
measured, that this article has to deal. 


Points of Consideration 


In determining the grades of pupils in 
Commercial Arithmetic, these points are 
considered: 

1—Preparation. This means the time 
put in outside of the class period on work 


general requirements 
for all departments. The Use of English has 
been omitted, since the opportunity for 
advantageous application of that point in 
subjects like Commercial Arithmetic is al- 
most inappreciable. Of course, whenever it 
would be really profitable, mistakes in speech 
are corrected. 

As to Initiative and Attention, it is the 
opinion of the writer that, since they are at 
best things which can be only approxi- 
mately measured, and things in which ex- 
cellence or inferiority in the same pupil 
usually runs parallel, they can be safely 
combined, at the expense of neither, and 
some other things included which are re- 
lated and which have a special application 
to this subject. One of these is interest in 
the work. Another is the doing of extra 
work which is not required of the pupils, but 
for which credit is given if done satisfac- 


*Commercial teacher in the Mt. Vernon Township High School, Mt. Vernon, III. 
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torily. The combination of these terms is 
expressed in “Attitude toward Work”, 
which is the general idea of this point in the 
requirements. 

In arbitrarily selecting these points the 
idea of having something definite was kept 
in mind. Definite requirements are neces- 
sary in order that the accomplishments of 
the pupils in the various lines may be accu- 
rately and readily measured. The points 
above have this virtue, with the possible ex- 
ception of the last one, in which the teacher’s 
judgment must be trusted to some extent. 
In Preparation, Progress, and Knowledge, 
however, accurate marks may be kept. The 
method of keeping these marks will be dis- 
cussed below. Here it will be well to explain 
the degrees of ex- 


the total translated into one of ten degrees 
of excellence which it is possible to distin- 
guish. A certain percentage of the maximum 
score (4 on each drill) is used for determin- 
ing the degree of excellence which the pupil 
has attained in Progress. 

The measurement of the thoroughness, or 
lack of it, with which the pupil has learned 
rules, business terms, etc., may be accurately 
measured by his daily recitation grades and 
his grades on tests and examinations. The 
marks used in measuring this element are 
the five letters A, B, C, D, and E, which 
have the same ‘meaning here as elsewhere, 
E denoting failure. 

As indicated heretofore, Attitude toward 
Work is the most difficult of the four points 
to accurately meas- 





cellence recognized 
under each point, 
and to show how 


MEASUREMENT OF “PROGRESS” 
Period Two—Commercial Arithmetic—Wright 


ure. It may be done, 
however, by check- 
ing vigorously dis- 





these are designated. Sas 


2345678 


crepancies in atten- 


9101112131415)T | tion, exceptional in- 








Measuring, 
‘the Pupils’ 


Austen, Samuel. . |G 


EE EGEEG 





EEE E/E E E57 stances of initiative 








- Bolen, Frank..... 
Accomplishments vodeion 


and interest in the 


FF/F PFGF30) work, and the pro- 








Farmer, Jewell... 


In measuring Prep- | ———____— 
Gibson, Albert. . . 


aration, the marks G 


FF FGPPFG 
GlFG FFGGG 
GGGGGFG 


vision of extra work 
to be done by those 
pupils so inclined. 


G| F F FIG F.G3e 
G) P| P GF E G40 

















given on papers han- 
ded in by pupils are 
kept on a chart so 
that it will be pos- 





Johnson, James. . 


FFGG 


Montgomery, C.. . | 
Fi FF 


Quinn, Allan... .. 


FF FPP FPP 


F 


GGGGIG 


Learning the 13's, 
14’s, and 15’s of the 
multiplication table 
may be so used here. 


P|F/P F 


GFFF 
EIGEG 


P FIP 














sible to tell at given 


times just what each 
pupil has done. Of 
course, work done 
outside of class can- 
not be absolutely de- 
pended upon on ac- 


EXPLANATION 
The scores are on drills, worked out in class by the pupils. 
E counts 4 points, G-3, F-2, and P-1 when the points are 
totalled. When totals are made, pupils are grouped into 10 
classes according to the percentage of the maximum score 
(4 on each drill) that they have attained. 


For Class 1 pupil must have 97% of maximum. 
a . — 7, — 


It is not practicable, 
in the opinion of 
the writer, to attempt 
more than three de- 
grees of distinction 
in this point, how- 
ever. If the pupil’s 


count of the tendency 
of pupils to compare 
and to copy each 
other’s work. The 
teacher generally is 
able to tell, however, 
just what each pupil 


RRRRKKRRKRARA 
RRRRRKAR 
RRRR RRR AKA 
RRRRKRRKA 





CSODONAOS we 


_ 


RRRRRRKARE 


attitude is especially 
good, he is scored 
“If exceptionally 
he is scored 
If only average, 
no mark is given. 


At the end of the 


poor, 


rt ee) 


7" n.RRRRRREA 


Z of maximum. 


~ 








is doing outside of 
class. Only three degrees 
recognized : 
“Exc”—meaning complete and steady 
preparation, 
“‘Con’’—meaning fairly constant, though 
not exceptional, 
“Irr’’—meaning irregular and sporadic. 
It is possible by charting the scores made 
by each pupil on drills to see just what he 
is doing with regards to speed and accuracy. 
This chart constitutes the means of measur- 
ing the second of the determining points, 
Progress. Four degrees of excellence are rec- 
ognized on each drill: E, counting 4 points, 
G, counting 3 points, F, counting 2 points, 
and P, counting 1 point. If a drill is missed 
on account of an unexcused absence, or 
evidence of cheating is detected, no score is 
given. At the end of any given period, or 
as soon as a certain number of drills are 
finished, each pupil’s scores are added, and 


of difference are 


period for which gen- 
eral marks are to be given to the pupils, it 
becomes necessary to combine his scores on 
each of the four determining points into 
the general mark. As stated above this 
school has in use a five-point grading system, 
and the requirements for the groups, stated 
below, would be somewhat different if a 
different system were used. 


Requirements 
For Class A 
“Exc” in Preparation 
Class 1 or 2 in Progress 
A in Knowledge of Subject 
in Attitude toward Work 
For Class B 
“Exc” in Preparation 
Class 2, 3, or 4 in Progress 
B in Knowledge of Subject 
in Attitude toward Work 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
by 


W. C. STEPHENS. B. S.* 


the Greatest Commercial Nation in the 

world, still in its infancy, our people 
must be educated along lines harmonious 
with our Nation’s development. The point 
to be considered, therefore, is that the great 
majority should include, in their general 
educational scheme, a thorough understand- 
ing along certain commercial lines. I want 
it understood, at the very outset, that there 
is no one who appreciates the value of higher 
educational training more than I, for its 
beneficial intluence upon the individual and 
upon the nation as-a whole. We must look 
conditions squarely in the face as they are, 
however, and not as we would wish them 
to be. It is well known that a large percent- 
age of young people graduating from the 
grade schools are absolutely unable, from 
force of circumstances, to take up high school 
work. 

A way should be provided whereby this 
class could take at least a year’s training 
along commercial lines. The nature of the 
course should depend upon the natural 
ability and inclination of each individual. 
Those desiring to become business men and 
women should pursue a course in some high 
standard business college or business uni- 
versity. We all know only too well that the 
eighth grade young man or woman, seeking 
a position in the business world without a 
commercial training, is fitted only for the 
most ordinary positions with little or no 
opportunity for future advancement, while 
those with a proper business training are 
qualified to fill the better class positions 
as they open up, many of them eventually 
rising to the most prominent places in the 
business world. Without such training many 
find their way into factories where the gen- 
eral environments are not the best, where 
opportunities are lacking, and where in many 
cases the lives are entirely changed for the 
worse. In the office, however, the business 
atmosphere impels the employees to greater 
action which finally results in trained men and 
women. Those desiring farm life would do 
well to take an equal length course in some 
Agricultural school, taking those subjects 
peculiarly adapted to their needs. The 
young men should include at least such 
commercial subjects as bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law, and possibly typewriting. The 
government income tax law is here to stay. 
Every farmer should be able to keep a simple 
set of books and to make out intelligent 
government reports. 
~ Let us look for a moment to the future 
training of the high school graduate. My 


S the ¢ the United States of America is 


*President of the Twin City Businese University, St. Paul, Minn. Reprinted by permission from the National School 
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position is that everyone, regardless of his 
future plans, should have at least a year’s 
practical experience between high school 
and university. Those taking the com- 
mercial course in the high school will find 
that a year’s rubbing up against business 
will be invaluable to them throughout their 
college course. Not only will they com- 
prehend their work better by having had 
the practical experience, but they will be 
able to finance themselves by means of their 
knowledge of business should the occasion 
demand. But you say, “If they get started 
into the business world they may never go 
through a higher institution of learning.” 
My opinion is that a greater percentage will 
graduate from college than if they go direct 
from high school. One reason, as above 
mentioned, is their ability to finance them- 
selves, and another is their appreciation 
of more educational training, by reason of 
their having come in contact, for a few 
months, with practical men and women. 

It is appalling to know that of the small 
per cent. who enter college from high school, 
only a small percentage actually graduate. 
In many cases neither they nor their parents 
realize the extent of financial sacrifice neces- 
sary for the completion of a four or six years’ 
course. Again, many young people with 
plenty of means, seeing no absolute necessity 
for continuing their work, become lax and 
either drop out or are “flunked”. In thou- 
sands of cases, therefore, young men and 
women with the best of intentions are 
thrown on their own resources, only to be 
embarrassed and chagrined upon finding 
that the business world cannot use their 
services owing to a lack of adequate train- 
ing. Having taken part of a course in college 
or university, they naturally resent the 
suggestion of starting at the bottom of the 
ladder and working up. They flounder 
around, hither and thither, in an attempt 
to find themselves, but in many cases they 
never arrive. 

Those who have taken the general high 
school course and have completed it suc- 
cessfully would, in my opinion, be infi- 
nitely better off by spending part of a year 
in business preparation, the other part 
being devoted to practical office work before 
entering college. The same condition would 
then apply to this class as to those who 
took the regular commercial course. Again 
I say that, in my opinion, a much larger 
percentage of these young people would 
finish their courses in higher institutions of 
learning than otherwise. They would have 
that feeling of security that if their funds 
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ailed, they would be able to finance them- 
selves by means of their business training— 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, salesmanship or what not. 

Only a few days ago I was discussing 
this particular question with two men about 
thirty-five years of age. One had gone 
from high school to university, while the 
other had taken one year off, during which 
time he completed a business course and 
secured considerable knowledge of busi- 
ness affairs. The one without the practical 
training stated that, although he finished 
his course one year ahead of his classmate, 
he always regretted that he had not done 
as his friend had. He said that he took 
up his own work from a theoretical view- 
point, while his classmate was much more 
practical, naturally getting a great deal 
more out of his subjects. This phase of the 
question is well worth consideration. 

Is a business training worth while for 
the professional man? Nobody is consid- 
ered a poorer business man than the av- 
erage doctor or dentist. It is for two rea- 
sons—one that this class of people devote 
their time so exclusively to their profes- 
sion, and the other is that, as a rule, they 
have never had even an elementary train- 
ing in the principles of business. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, even if it be only 
meager, would in many cases save the 


doctor money in the handling of his ac- 


counts. A knowledge of ordinary _busi- 
ness law would make him a keener busi- 
ness man and might be the means of pre- 
venting his falling an easy prey to the pro- 
fessional promoter, who always considers 
the doctor an “easy mark’. The same 
may be said of the average dentist. Again, 
these professional men are often obliged to 
change their vocations owing to ill health, 
brought on by close confinement to their 
professional duties. With a fair knowledge 
of business, there are many lines that would 
easily open to them—insurance, real estate, 
stocks and bonds, banking—lines to which 
they, as former professional men, would be 
well adapted. 

Let us consider for a moment the rela- 

tive position of the lawyer, with a good 
practical knowledge of accounting, oppos- 
ed to one equally brilliant in law, with no 
such training. 
_ Imagine them arrayed against each other, 
in a law suit involving large sums of money, 
in which intricate bookkeeping sets were 
placed before them and before the jurors. 
Which attorney do you think would be at 
the mercy of the other? I have witnessed 
law suits in which it was very apparent, even 
to the spectators in the back of the room, 
that the attorneys with no knowledge of 
accounting were greatly handicapped owing 
to their lack of knowledge of business prin- 
ciples, 

Would not also the average high school 
teacher, principal, superintendent, or col- 
lege instructor be able to yield a greater 


influence in the community in which he 
lives if he could talk intelligently along 
the various business lines, such as bank- 
ing, insurance, merchandise, scientific farm- 
ing, than if he were a mere theorist, and that 
in his particular avocation? How much 
closer would be his relations and how much 
more confidence would he be able to create 
in those with whom he associates. It is 
only too true that we must be well trained 
in the theory of our chosen profession, but 
we have too many mere theorists who lack 
that broad, practical training necessary to 
the highest achievements in great Commercial 
America. It has indeed been a “bitter pill” 
to many of our university men to be obliged 
to reconstruct courses in such a way as to 
drop some of the dead languages in favor 
of work along modern commercial lines. 
Such pressure has been brought to bear 
upon them that the changes had to come. 
The Department of Commercial Educa- 
tion as established by the Government of 
the United States is constantly becoming 
a more important factor in our education- 
al system and is no longer looked upon as 
a necessary evil. It is endeavoring to har- 
monize our educational system in such a way 
as to give comrfercial training the place 
which it demands and which it must have 
if we are to progress as we should in a com- 
mercial way. 

In my twenty-five years of educational 
and business experience, I have seen hun- 
dreds of splendid, brilliant women with 
high school and university educations, some 
married for years, suddenly placed in posi- 
tions through no fault of their own where 
they were obliged to make livings for them- 
selves and in many instances for their 
families. They had neglected what I con- 
sider one of the most important parts of 
their educational training—that along busi- 
ness lines. They were forced to cast about 
for work in business offices, untrained in 
what the business world demanded. I have 
seen others with early business training who, 
under similar circumstances, were ready with 
probably a little ‘‘brushing up’ to enter a 
business office and render efficient service. 
I have seen many who through accidents 
were unable to follow their chosen lines of 
activity but who by reason of their business 
training could fill much needed places in 
the commercial field. 

Money is a great convenience. Some- 
times it is a blessing; sometimes a curse. 
It is, however, a very elusive thing. To- 
day we may have it—tomorrow it is gone. 
One of the greatest safeguards against 
poverty, as everyone knows, is an educa- 
tion. That education is not complete un- 
less it includes, within itself, a training 
along modern business lines. True, many 
of our college and university presidents, 
as well as heads of departments, have made 
splendid successes in life with their broad, 
general training minus much of the practi- 

(Concluded on page 14) 








TRAINING DISABLED MEN FOR 
COMMERCIAL LIFE 


by 


HAROLD 


ESHAPING the lives of New England’s 
R wounded ex-service men is the stupen- 

dous task of the Commercial Section 
of the New England Office of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. There are at the 
present time in business colleges and uni- 
versity schools of commerce throughout New 
England approximately 2500 disabled ex- 
service men who are endeavoring with the 
assistance of the Federal Government to 
overcome their handicap and become self- 
sustaining members of the business com- 
munity. The work is carried on under the 
auspices of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau which 
has fourteen district offices located in the 
principal sections of the country. 

Training in commercial schools is one 
feature which will doubtless be of value to 
those who are interested in commercial edu- 
cation in general. A man with a disability 
incurred in line of duty appears before the 
officials of the Bureau and having his claim 
acted upon favorably, he is then entitled to 
vocational training. The induction of the 
man_ into actual educational work is of ex- 
treme importance. He is sent to what is 
known as an assignment or advisement sec- 
tion where he is taken in hand by one of the 
vocational experts. Together they go over 
the man’s previous educational and indus- 
trial history, and taking into account his 
state of health and his disability, together 
with the other necessary features entering 
into a vocational guidance scheme, an oc- 
cupation is selected. 

Let us take for example the case of a man 
who, by his previous training and experience, 
is being lined up for training in a commercial 
school. It is necessary under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act that each man shall have 
a definite job objective, which objective is 
to be reached by means of training in schools, 
together with a short period of placement 
training, which will be explained later. 
These objectives range from clerk to business 
executive. The man is then sent to the Com- 
mercial Section of the Bureau. This section 
is in charge of men who have made a spe- 
cialty of commercial education and whose 
task it is to definitely assign the men to one 
of the schools being utilized for commercial 
work, 

In one of the business schools of New 
England there is rather a unique plan, where- 
by the men who need considerable . brush- 
ing up in elementary subjects before com- 
mencing their general business training are 
classified. They are assembled in one class- 
room and are in charge of an experienced 
instructor. A time limit of four months has 
been ‘set for these men. During this period 
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the men are studying elementary bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, English, English 
grammar and penmanship. Their progress 
is watched very carefully and at the com- 
pletion of this time the officer of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in charge of his training, act- 
ing in cooperation with the instructor, comes 
to a decision as to the future disposition of 
the case. If the man’s progress warrants it, 
he is transferred to a class known as the 
elementary commercial group. Men whose 
progress and ability do not warrant their 
entering commercial work are transferred 
immediately to a training center where they 
receive trade try-outs along the lines of 
various industrial jobs. 

This feature of elementary commercial 
training is perhaps one of the most import- 
ant throughout the district. It is believed 
that four months is time enough to determine 
whether or not a man of limited education 
has the native ability together with the desire 
to become a ‘‘commercial prospect’. 

Each commercial school is in charge of a 
representative of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
whose duties consist in advising the men, 
checking up their progress and in seeing that 
the men are receiving that type of train- 
ing which they need in order to make them 
competent to hold a business position. 

Each school also has a counselor, usually 
the principal, whose duties are to oversee 
the work of the men while in school, and 
to give special personal service as he may 
be able. A very difficult question arises 
in the cases of some of the men owing to 
the fact that it is necessary at different 
times for them to remain away from school 
on account of their disabilities, and also to 
the fact that many of them are sent to 
hospitals after having been in school for some 
time. While in the hospitals an effort is 
made to give them therapeutic training along 
the lines of commercial work, so that when 
the man is released and sent back to his 
school, he will not have completely lost 
sight of his objective. 

The majority of the men who are in com- 
mercial training are specializing in book- 
keeping and accounting. Stenography and 
typewriting have not as yet been utilized to 
any great extent as a medium of training, 
due, no doubt, in some measure to the fact 
that the requirements of the Commercial 
Section are that the men shall have at least 
two years of High School education before 
entering upon the stenographic course. In 
our work in New England it is found that 
opportunities for employment are far more 
numerous in stenographic lines than in 
general office work. 


*Supervisor of Commercial Training for New England in the employ of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
10 
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The work of the higher type schools, 
specializing in accounting, and in the Uni- 
versity, and graduate schools of business 
administration, specializing in advertising, 
salesmanship, business management, ac- 
counting and factory work is very intensive. 
The men have outlined for them a definite 
course of study which is to lead as directly 
as possible to rehabilitation. They are not, 
as a general rule, allowed to take strictly 
cultural or non-vocational studies. 

In this connection it might be advisable 
to state that in many of the business schools 
courses in Business English have been in- 
stituted with a marked degree of success. 
It is a fact that the majority of the men in 
training are very deficient in this subject 
and much progress is being made along the 
lines of giving them a better understanding 
of everyday speech and commercial cor- 
respondence. 

The length of time a man may remain in 
a business school varies greatly. These 
men are older than the ordinary business 
school student. They have been away from 
school in some cases ten to twelve years. 
It is natural, therefore, to expect that the 
progress they make will be slower than that 
made by the ordinary student. Allowance 
has been made for this, but in every case it 
has been aimed to set a definite time limit. 
This time limit is usually from two to three 
months, beyond the time prescribed for 
ordinary students. 

If a man, after completing a business 
course expresses a desire to study at an ad- 
vanced school, it is necessary for him to 
pass a prescribed examination. This is made 
necessary by the fact that openings in ad- 
vanced classes are sometimes limited and 
also to the fact that it is desired to ascertain, 
by this examination whether or not the man 
has been on the job while taking a general 
business course. Before a man can be ad- 
mitted to an advanced school, his record 
in the business college as regards attendance, 
his attitude and his progress in his studies 
must be certified to by the agent and the 
counselor. In order to determine whether 
or not a man’s training in the business 
school has been satisfactory, there has been 
arranged what is known as placement train- 
ing. When a man completes a prescribed 
business course, the agent in charge of his 
school, working in conjunction with the 
placement training representative of the 
Commercial Section endeavors to find a busi- 
ness opening for him. This business open- 
ing must be in line with the man’s job ob- 
jective. The placement section is charged 
with the duty of securing opportunities in 
offices, factories, department stores and 
other available places. This is done by means 
of circular letters, newspaper publicity, and 
personal solicitation. The business house is 
not asked to pay the man’s salary, but it is 
asked to cooperate with the government in 
giving the trainee actual business experience. 
In many cases the men sent for this place- 


ment training have functioned so well that 
the business firm at the completion of place- 
ment training, which may be of a variable 
length of time, has retained his services and 
put him on their payroll. This is the ideal 
situation, of course. Even if the firm is not 
able to retain the man, he has been trained 
by the government, both in school and in 
actual business, so that he will be a trained 
and experienced man. 

The majority of cases in the Commercial 
Section naturally come under the classi- 
fication of office work, although salesmanship 
has an extensive range of activity. This 
applies both to retail store salesmanship and 
wholesale traveling salesmanship. While the 
man is in placement training, an agent of 
the Commercial Section visits him every 
month and, in many cases, twice a month 
and secures a written report from his employer 
as to what the man is doing and whether or 
not his progress is satisfactory. There are 
instances where men are not in the right 
line. These men are taken out of this type 
of training and immediately sent back to 
the Assignment Section where they are re- 
advised. This is a very important feature 
of the work. 

Training in commercial schools is function- 
ing very well in returning to civil employ- 
ment, as wage earners, hundreds of men who, 
by reason of the late war were unable to re- 
turn to their former occupations, and the 
government has certainly made an invest- 
ment which is bound to yield the highest 
returns in better citizens, better equipped to 
“carry on’ in the period of reconstruction 
which the country is facing. 

The goal of education, which trains for 
occupation, for character, and for citizen- 
ship might also be reached by training for 
creation for service and for harmony. The 
re-education of New England’s disabled sol- 
diers along commercial lines is aiming at this 
very definite goal. 





The Southern Association of Com- 
mercial Schools held its first annual meeting 
at the Hotel Patten, December 1 and 2, with 
W. W. Merriman of Atlanta, Georgia, pre- 
siding and Miss Alice V. Wiley of Memphis, 
Tenn., as secretary. The principal addresses 
on Friday were by President Merriman, C. 
W. Edmondson on Penmanship, W. P. 
Selcer on Accounting, J. L. Harman on 
Shorthand, R. H. ‘Lindsey on School Pub- 
licity, Alice V. Wiley on Employment and 
Clark E. Harrison on Salesmanship. On 
Friday evening a banquet was held at the 
Hotel Patten. The principal addresses were 
made by Supt. J. S. Ziegler of the Chatta- 
nooga Schools and Dean J. M. Watters, 
School of Commerce, Georgia School of 
Technology. The principal addresses on 
Saturday morning were made by Mrs. S. T. 
Evatte on Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
and J. L. Harman on Good Will. A sight 
seeing tour was conducted in the afternoon. 
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November 4, 1922 
Mr. J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lear Mr. Sherwood: 


- | 
we | 


‘ill 


Just received a letter 
from the State Board 
of Accountancy which 
reads as follows: ‘‘The 
Board has been in- 
structed that you be 
notified that after a 
careful examination of 
papers submitted they 
find that you have re- 
ceived the necessary passing rating. Cer- 
tificate No. 51 is now being engrossed and 
will be forwarded to you by the President.” 

Talk about good news; I think this is the 
best news I ever received, with but one ex- 
ception, and that was when the young lady 
who is now Mrs. Reichard, answered yes. 
Ever since I left college some ten years ago, 
it has been my aim and ambition to become 
a Certified Public Accountant, and now my 
dream has been fulfilled. 

Mr. Sherwood, I surely appreciate all you 
have done for me and thank you many, 
many times for the assistance and the en- 
couragement you gave in helping me to pre- 
pare for and pass the C. P. A. examination. 
It was your coaching mostly that caused 
me to be successful. 

This may be of interest to you. Problem 
No. 3 in the Practical Accounting Problems 
was exactly like Problem No. 2 in Unit 
Twenty-one, only instead of using the firm 
name of Butter, Egg & Cheese Co., they 
called it the American Creamery Company. 
I recognized it immediately and while I think 
most of the other examinees experienced dif- 
ficulty with it and probably missed it, I got 
it right to the cent, because I looked up 
your solution just as soon as I got home. 

Regret very much that I did not get to 
see you, but on account of making better 
connections I went via a different route. Am 
hoping that we will see you in Tiffin one of 
these days. Would like very much to have 
you address our student body some time. 

A. M. REICHARD, C. P. A., 


Tiffin Business University, 


Tiffin, Ohio. 


It is quite evident that Mr. Reichard’s 
letter was not written for publication, 
neither have we asked his permission to 
publish it. Nevertheless, we believe 
there are a number of commercial 
teachers who will be interested in this 
bit of information for there are a lot of 
teachers studying accounting and many 


of these are making an effort to qualify 
for the C. P. A. examination. Mr, 
Reichard is to be congratulated on his 
success and we are just about as proud 
of his success as Mrs. Reichard un- 
doubtedly is. The editor is personally 
acquainted with him and knows that 
his success is largely the result of a lot 
of good hard work. He has fully merited 
this recognition of his ability as an ac- 
countant and teacher. 


ACCOUNTING FOR FUNDS 

Assuming that other commercial teachers 
may be interested in the manner in which 
we handle the funds of the various organi- 
zations in the High School, I will try to 
describe the method briefly. 

We have one checking account for all the 
organizations at the Bank. Through the 
cash journal and the ledger we handle the 
accounts very well by debiting all the cash 
received and crediting it as it is paid out. 
Whenever an organization deposits money, 
it is credited to their account and the cash 
account is debited and vice versa. All 
organizations which receive and pay cash 
frequently are given special columns in the 
cash journal, thus avoiding a great deal of 
unnecéssary posting. The books are posted 
at the end of each month or more often 
if necessary. At the end of the month a 
Trial Balance is taken and the financial 
standing of each organization is readily dis- 
cernible. 

We have tried this system for a year and 
have found it to be very satisfactory. By 
referring to the ledger at any time, the 
amount received and disbursed by the or- 
ganization during the year, not including the 
present month, is readily determined. One 
of the chief advantages of this system is 
due to the fact that organizations which are 
short of funds may draw upon the general 
fund until such a time as they may find it 
possible to make the reimbursement. 

We will be glad to hear from individuals 
using other or similar systems for we are 
always ready and willing to receive any 
criticisms or suggestions that they may have 


to offer. 
F. D. MANZ, 
Township High School, 
Bridgeport, Ill. 





COMMERCIAL PEP 
Since we are enthusiastic users of ‘The 
Balance Sheet’’, I thought you might be 
interested in what we are doing. So many 
think Arizona is the “home of the dead”, 
but it is more nearly the “home of the 
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gods”. Pardon, but that is what we who 
have lived here think. Though sparsely 
settled, it gives more roqm for Quality. 

Each year we observe University Week 
by sending entrants to compete for honors 
in educational contests. Last year Douglas 
High made its first showing by taking 
several positions. This year our depart- 
ment has planned to send about fifteen 
pupils, representing bookkeeping, shorthand 
and typewriting. The department must 
meet the expenses of the contestants, and 
for that purpose, we have arranged for a 
series of programs. Our first program was 
quite a success as we cleared over $75.00. 
As our second number is quite excellent we 
expect a packed house. These programs 
offer the public wholesome entertainment of 
a high quality, and give the Commercial 
Department experience in advertising, sales- 
manship and business management. 

Since I have been here the department 
has published ‘“‘The Commercial Pep’, the 
latest copy of which Iam enclosing. Through 
our efforts last year we were able to get a 
victrola for typing, and the best mimeo- 
graph and mimeoscope on the market. Be- 
ginning people published this copy of ‘‘Pep’’, 
and I think they have well advertised the 
wise use of the new equipment. 


We published our paper of four pages 
monthly last year, but this year we shall 
publish it only when we give our programs 
and have an eight-page issue. Since we 
print no other programs, we offer the paper 
to the audience at five cents a copy, though 
we have made a subscription price of ten 
cents for the four numbers. 

We shall appreciate any criticism, advice 
or suggestions from you. 

C. B. READ, 
Head of Commercial Department, 
Douglas, Arizona, High School. 


“Commercial Pep”’ is about the most 
unique school paper we have ever seen 
and the editorial staff is to be congratu- 
lated. Commercial teachers would do 
well to order a copy of the next issue 
from Mr. Read. No doubt, a copy can 
be secured at the rate quoted in his 
letter—five cents. It has been a long 
time since we have been able to find 
any use for a nickel and the fact that a 
paper of this kind could be secured for 
five cents came as a distinct shock to 
the editor of ‘“The Balance Sheet’’. 


COMMERCIAL SURVEYS 


I wish first to express my appreciation of 
“The Balance Sheet”. It is splendid and you 
deserve much praise for sending this out to 
commercial teachers without price. I should 
like to have all the back numbers available. 


Will you please tell me where I can get 
some Commercial Surveys of both Junior and 





Senior High Schools? I am _ particularly 
eager to know how many Junior High Schools 
give shorthand and how much, and how it 
is correlated with the work in the Senior 
High School. Is shorthand considered a 
success in the Junior’ High School, and 
what grade begins the study? 


MARY CARMACK PERKINS, 


Irving High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Readers of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’, who 
can supply Miss Perkins with the in- 
formation she desires, may either write 
her direct or write to us and we will 
forward the information to her. Per- 
haps some one can prepare an interest- 
ing article along this line for publica- 
tion in a future issue of ‘*The Balance 
Sheet’’. We will welcome contributions 
on this subject for publication. 


EVERYBODY LIKES IT 


I am writing for the express purpose of 
thanking you for the last issue of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet”. I have greatly enjoyed 
the article by Mr. H. S. Miller. All the 
teachers of our department read this publi- 
cation every month, and I believe I get 
more practical suggestions from it than 
from any other magazine I read. Miss 
Wilson, our assistant teacher of bookkeeping, 
told me this morning that she had also 
gotten many valuable helps in teaching her 
subject. 

ANNA LULA DOBSON, 
High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. Car. 


“The Balance Sheet”, which I just now 
received, is a splendid number. The articles 
contained therein are excellently written up 
and they should be of great assistance to any 
progressive commercial teacher. I am sure 
that ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ is the greatest 
magazine for commercial teachers I know of. 
I want to compliment you very heartily on 
the great work you are doing along this line. 


G. W. KOPP, 


Blinn Memorial College, 
Brenham, Tex. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Thank you very much for the copy of 
“The Balance Sheet”’ in which the article 
“Women in Business’”’ appears. I have 
read this with considerable interest and 
appreciate your sending this to us. 


MABEL ROLLINS, Mgr. Editor, 


The Business Woman, 
New York City. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
(Continued from page 9) 


cal. These, however, represent only a small 
percentage of our population, and even this 
small minority would greatly welcome a 
more practical education interwoven with 
their training. 

My point, therefore, is that as we are 
the greatest commercial nation on the globe, 
yet only in our infancy, we should educate 
along practical commercial lines. This being 
the case, let us make our standard high. 
A Commercial Training can be made just 
as broad as an education in any other line. 
It is certainly a mistake to think that our 
especially brilliant young people should be 
educated along the professional lines, and 
that those not fitted for anything else should 
go into business. 


I maintain—I know—and so do you 
know, my readers, that at least as much 
trained ability is required in the running 
of our governmental, state, local, and pri- 
vate business affairs, if our work is to be 
done properly, as is required in any other 
line of human activity. 

Give our young people, therefore, a com- 
mercial training of some kind, somewhere 
along the line. If they can go no further 
than the eighth grade, give them the op- 
portunity of such an education regardless 
of the chosen line of work. Do the same 
thing with the high school student, and 
with university men and women. Many 
young people finish only the first and second 
year in high school. What would you do— 
throw them out upon the world without the 
least semblance of a training that business 
demands? No. Give them the training 
that will enable them to earn an honest 
living in the great business world, regard- 
less of future conditions that may confront 
them. 


Let me repeat. No one appreciates 
more than I, a broad liberal education. 
In urging a commercial training as part 
of our educational system, I do so with 
a feeling that it will in no way limit or 
narrow our general educational scheme. I 
firmly believe that it will result in larger 
independence individually, greater inde- 
pendence as a nation, and a higher stand- 
ard of education throughout our country, 
which means greater happiness and great- 
er prosperity to all. 

LET US THEN TAKE A COMMON 
SENSE VIEW OF CONDITIONS AS 
THEY ARE—NOT AS WE WISH THEY 
WERE. 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 5) 


in the field of commercial education, must be 
more than a specialist in his own line. True 
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it is that he should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of business as it exists. Assuredly true 
it is that he must*have a thorough and care- 
ful knowledge of the subjects which he wishes 
to present. But in addition to the above, 
he must be trained along broad lines. 


It would seem feasible that he should be 
able to speak one modern language other than 
his own. His preparation should have in- 
cluded work in several sciences, besides the 
extensive and far-reaching research work 
demanded in his particular field. Above all, 
he should be a gentleman and a scholar with 
a magnetic and kind personality. It is 
probably not saying too much to insist that 
he acquire a Bachelor’s degree from a recog- 
nized college or university. 


In this paper an attempt has been made 
to bring the facts of commercial education 
into view. This has been done by presenting 
the present theories and understandings of 
the science, by tracing its history and origin 
from its inception in the penmanship school 
through the many types of private schools 
to the public high school of today. Secondly, 
in a brief way, the paper aims to make 
known some of the pertinent weaknesses that 
are found in commercial training. Lastly, a 
number of suggestions, pointing to a solution 
of the many difficult problems, have been 
advanced for consideration. 

In closing, the writer desires to state that 
he does not expect to modify any of the 
commercial practices and business notions 
peculiar to his field, but that he is pleased 
to have had the opportunity to express his 
opinions in terms of a learner. 











Space does not permit pub- 
lication of additional statis- 
tics on the use of ‘‘20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’’ in this issue. Ad- 
ditional statistics will appear 
in later issues. The fact re- 
mains that this system is 
now leading all others. We 
will be glad to furnish sta- 
tistics showing the extent of 
the present use of this system 
in any part of the country or 
along any principal route of 
travel to any teacher desiring 
such information. Sugges- 
tions on the best method of 
presenting such statistical 
information will be appre- 
ciated. 
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H. L. Renick is in 
charge of the com- 
mercial work in the 
High School at Glen- 
dale, Ariz. For a 
number of years he 
was manager of the 
Hastings Business Col- 
lege, Hastings, Nebr. 
Mr. Renick is a grad- 

uate of the Fayetteville Business College, 
Fayetteville, Ark., and of the Peabody 
Normal College, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Meeting 
was held in Kansas City, November 15-18. 
The Commercial Section met Friday, Novem- 
ber 17, in the Junior College. Interesting 
addresses were delivered by George H. 
Beasley, Kansas City, Mo., E. W. Atkinson, 
Maryville, Mo., Winifred Weatherman, Se- 
dalia, Mo., T. E. Talmadge, Kansas City, 
Mo., Amy A. Meyer, Kansas City, Mo., 
D. H. Murphy, St. Joseph, Mo., and Robert 
A. Grant, St. Louis, Mo. T. E. Talmadge, 
Central High School, Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected Chairman, Earl J. Van Horn, Missouri 
Military Academy, Mexico, Mo., Vice- 
Chairman, and Winifred Weatherman, High 
School, Sedalia, Mo., Secretary of the Com- 
mercial Section. The meeting will be held 
next year at St. Louis, Mo. 


Irene Watkins is a 
new bookkeeping 
teacher in the High 
School at Nelsonville, 
Ohio. She is a grad- 
uate of Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio, 
with an A. B. degree. 


George W. Smokey, who has been con- 
nected with the Buena Vista College at 
Storm Lake, lowa, for the past year, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Mr. 
Smokey is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri (B. S. degree), University of South 
Dakota (A. B. degree), and of the University 
of Iowa (M. A. degree). 


L. E. Buthod, who 
has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Tulsa, 
Okla., for the past two 
years, is now in charge 
of the Commercial De- 
partment in the High 
School at Lynchburg, 
Va. Mr. Buthod is a 

graduate of the Salt City Business College, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


Walter O. Siler, 
who has been teaching 
in Wilson’s Modern 
Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., is now 
teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Santa Maria, 
Calif. He is a grad- 
uate of the State Nor- 
mal School, Kirksville, Mo., and has an A. B. 
degree from the Northwest Missouri College, 
Albany, Mo. 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association held its 
Twentieth Annual Meeting at Salem, Mass., 
Saturday, November 18. The hospitality 
committee had arranged for a tour to points 
of interest in historic Salem. An extensive 
educational and social program was carried 
out. It was said to be one of the most 
successful meetings the association has ever 
held. 


Lewis Bates Clark, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School 
at Montpelier, Vt., is now head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the High School at 
Morristown, N. J. 

F. M. Clark, who was formerly connected 
with Burdette College, Boston, Mass., is 
now teaching in the commercial department 
of the English High School, Providence, R. I. 


Omar E. Mussel- 
man is in charge of 
the commercial work 
in the High School at 
Madison, Ind. He is 
a graduate of the 
Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Ind. 


The Westchester County Commercial 
Teacher’s Association met at White Plains, 
N. Y., on November 17. The program was 
a little out of the ordinary in that it consisted 
of an informal meeting from four until six 
o'clock, followed by dinner and an address 
by the Honorable Frederick A. Wallis. 
Matthew E. Lynaugh of the White Plains 
High School presided. 


Alta L. Johnson is 
a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects this 
year in the High 
School at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. For the 
past two years she has 
been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Rhine- 
lander, Wis. Miss Johnson is a graduate of 
the Whitewater State Normal School. 
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PITTSBURGH’S NEW COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


The _ consolida- 
tion of Pittsburgh’s 
three oldest com- 
mercial schools, - 
Duff’s College, Iron . 
City College and 
the Martin Short- 
hand School gives 
the people of West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
the advantages of 
one of the largest 
schools in the 
United States de- 
voted exclusively to 
commercial educa- 
tion. 

The three schools 
moved on August I 
to their new home, 
Duquesne and 
Evans Ways. The 
four story fireproof 
building contains 
33,000 sq. ft. of 
tloor space provid- 
ing sixteen  class- 
rooms, eight offices 
and consulting 
rooms, and is di- 
vided above the 
first tloor into four 
wings admitting 
light on three sides. 
Wide corridors on 
each tloor with 
marble stairways at either end make all class- 
rooms easily accessible, and the ample cloak 
rooms, toilet rooms, and lavatories on each 
floor add to the student’s comfort. 

The front wing, an entirely new addition 
of buff brick, has just been completed. It 
will house the administration offices, bureau 
of placement, business men’s library, com- 
mercial museum, hospital, rest rooms and 
the office appliance school. The main class- 
room hall, the former Y. W. C. A. home, has 
been remodeled and is now a most modern 
school building. On the first tloor is the 
foyer, auditorium seating 1,000 students, 
dining rooms and kitchen. The three upper 
tloors are devoted to the bookkeeping and 
accountancy schools, the Gregg and Graham 
Shorthand schools, the typewriting and 
general studies departments, and the secre- 
tarial school. 

One of the many special features and one 
rarely found in commercial schools is the 
provision for keeping sanitary the school 
rooms by providing refrigerators and hygenic 
cupboards for lunches and dining room 
facilities for students and faculty. Warm 
drinks and hot lunches are provided for those 
who prefer to buy at little cost their noon 
day meal. Parking space is provided for 
student’s automobiles and motorcycles. 
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Duff’s-Iron City Business College 


Classrooms are arranged for individual in- 
struction so that a student progresses as 
quickly as his efforts warrant. 

The officers of the new organization are: 
President, P. S. Spangler, former Principal 
of Duff’s College; Treasurer and Principal, 
S. E. Bowman, former Principal of Iron City 
College; Secretary and Registrar, M. S. 
Johnston; Vice-Principal and Superintendent 
of enrollments, J. M. Baltzer; Publicity 
Manager and Director of Extension Courses, 
J. L. Zerbe. ' 

Mr. Spangler, the President, is no stranger 
to the commercial school fraternity. He has 
been associated with Duff’s and Iron City 
Colleges for the last thirty years. In that 
time he has rarely missed an annual or 
sectional commercial school organization 
meeting. He has been President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, and of the Private 
Business School Owner’s Association. He 
is now President of the Pittsburgh Rotary 
Club and a member of the educational 
committee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Readers of “‘The Balance Sheet” when in 
Pittsburgh are invited to inspect this model 
commercial school building. 
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This is a group of young men who have 
completed a course in accounting at the 
Atlanta Business College, Atlanta, Ga., 
and who were graduated Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 29. This school uses Sherwood’s Ac- 
counting and Auditing. The course offered 
also includes a study of Economics, Law, 
Administration, Credits, Mathematics and 
Correspondence. The course in accounting 
offered in this school is given under the 
direction of Prof. J. R. English, (LL. B., S. B.). 


The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting at 
Huntington Park, Calif., Saturday, October 
28, 1922. The morning session was devoted 
to institute work. Classes were conducted 
as follows: 


Shorthand, Miss Margaret E. Keefe, Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typewriting, Laurance N. Pease, Stockton 
High School, Stockton, Calif. 

Penmanship, A. P. Meub, Pasadena High 
School, Pasadena, Calif., and J. K. Ren- 
shaw, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Business English, R. E. Oliver, Long Beach 
High School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Salesmanship, Miss Monette Todd, The Los 
Angeles Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arithmetic, R. E. Oliver, Long Beach High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 


The High School cafeteria served a delicious 
three-course luncheon at the noon hour. 


The first part of the afternoon was given 


to round table discussions in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Business English, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Law, Salesmanship and Adver- 
tising under the leadership of prominent state 
teachers. 


L. E. Armstrong, San Francisco, former 
secretary of the California State Teachers’ 
Association and father of the Teachers’ 


Pension Bill, gave an inspirational address 
on “The Human Factor.” 


Mrs. R. E. Oliver of Long Beach, wife of 
the president of the association, gave two 
delightful vocal solos. 


Mr. Sydnor of the Pasadena High School, 
Pasadena, spoke on the subject of Business 
English and brought out some good points 
regarding the practical value of the subject. 


For the sake of relaxation, a swimming 
party was held late in the afternoon in the 
High School plunge. This was followed by 
a box supper and a Hallowe’en masquerade 
party in the evening. The usual Hallowe’en 
games were enjoyed. 


The Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is divided into groups, or units, by 
counties. There are nine such groups, each 
one having its own organization. The 
chairmen of these groups together with the 
officiers of the association form the Executive 
Board. 


Chairman 
J. K. Renshaw 
F. C. Doty 
R. H. Wallin 
Miss M. E. Rich 
William Reimer 
Bertha M. Fosdick 
Grant Armstrong 
Alfred Higgins 


County 
Los Angeles 
Ventura 
Imperial 
San Bernardino 
Riverside 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 
Orange 
Inyo 


The Bureau of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior held a regional 
conference of high school commercial teachers 
for the New England States in the Gardner 
Auditorium, State House, Boston, Mass., 
December 8 and 9. Glen Levin Swiggett of 
the United States Bureau of Education was 
Chairman of the conference. The principal 
conference topic was ‘‘The Organization and 
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Conduct of American Business, Production, 
Marketing, and Office Management.” 

The Boston conference was one of a series 
of regional conferences of high school teachers 
of business subjects and business men. The 
first conference was held in Philadelphia, 
November 3 and 4. Arrangements for similar 
conferences in other cities are now being 
made by the Bureau of Education’s specialist 
in commercial education. Their purpose is 
really unique in the history of education in 
the United States, namely, to correlate 
standardized business experience and the 
teaching of high school business subjects, 
including the social studies. To this end, 
representatives of organized business, of Na- 
tion, State, or City are invited to show how 
their organizations promote and serve busi- 
ness, including the service they can possibly 
render to high school teachers of business 
subjects; and representatives of business 
corporations, to describe and visualize the 
fundamental operations and practices of busi- 
ness and the methods of solving business 
problems. 


DETERMINING GRADES IN 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


(Continued from page 7) 


For Class C 
“‘Con”’ in Preparation 
Class 4, 5, 6, or 7 in Progress 
C in Knowledge of Subject 
“‘No mark” in Attitude toward Work 
For Class D 
“Con” in Preparation” 
Class 7, 8,"or 9 in Progress" 
D in Knowledge of Subject 
in Attitude toward Work 
For Class E 
“Irr’”’ in Preparation 
Class 9 or 10 in’Progress 
E in Knowledge of Subject 
in Attitude toward,Work 


It will be seen that these requirements 


are necessarily more or less elastic. Pupils 
will fill these requirements for any one 
group at best only infrequently. A certain 
degree of laxity, and the exercise of the 
teacher’s best judgment must operate to 
overcome this deficiency. The determining 
points are not evaluated equally in generaliz- 
ing pupils’ marks. The points, Knowledge 
and Progress, are probably the most import- 
ant, and as such should make up the grade to 
a large extent. Preparation must be ever 
kept before the pupils in order to secure the 
best results, but, as stated above, it cannot 
be depended upon to any large extent. An 
excellent attitude toward the work, and com- 
plete and steady preparation might affect the 
mark formed by Progress and Knowledge, 
but should not be allowed to change, for 
instance, a C to an A, or an E toa C. 


Diagnostic Value of the System 


This system, whereby a pupil’s standing 
in the class is divided into these component 
parts, gives the teacher an instrument with 
which he can diagnose the ability of each of 
his pupils and reveal to the parent just what 
element of the work his son or daughter 
“fell down on”’. 


The diagnostic value of having these deter- 
mining factors is still further increased by 
keeping a series of charts, one for each of the 
four points, upon which he can keep his daily 
records, and a permanent chart, with pro- 
visions for entering the score of each pupil 
in each of the four determining points, his 
period or monthly marks, and his semester 
mark. Here the parent, or the pupil himself, 
may see his scores, may see wherein he failed, 
and may strive to remedy the weak point or 
points thereby exhibited. 


The chart for Progress, and the one where- 
on the determining points are entered to 
make up the period mark, appear here- 
with. The charts for Preparation, Know- 
ledge of Subject, and Attitude toward Work, 
need not be separate ones. The grade book 
may be used to record test and recitation 
grades, grades on work handed in, and any- 
thing affecting Attitude toward Work, since 
the marks for each are distinctive, and there 
is small likelihood of their becoming confused. 
If separate charts are kept, the ruling will 
be practically the same as in the grade book. 


“Let the Pupil Know”’ 


The value of this system is still further 
increased by letting the pupils know just 
what they are going to be graded upon and 
how their grades are going to be determined. 
Of course they need not know all the details 
of the system, but it will be helpful for them 
to know that their classroom attitude, their 
interest in the work, as well as their achieve- 
ments in the line of Progress and Knowledge 
of the Subject are going to form a part of 
their grade. Charges of favoritism on the 
part of the teacher may be reduced to a 
minimum if the pupil sees how his grade is 
being determined, and recognizes, as he must, 
if he is fairminded and the scores have been 
carefully made, that his mark is correct. 





NEXT MONTH 


Needs and Prospects as Applied 
to Commercial Education—A. F. 
Fondaw, Fairmont, W. Va. 


How to Make the Commercial 
Course Function in the Business 
World—Susan Salisbury, Win- 
chester, Va. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 


EXERCISE No. 1 


NOTE—Students in elementary bookkeeping who began the course this fall should now be able to answer 
questions similar to those given in this exercise. These questions are taken from Part I of ‘‘2zoth Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting.” 


What is the purpose of an account? 


aa 
2. In what order are the transactions recorded? 


3. Why does the Trial Balance prove that the total debits equal the total credits in 
the ledger? 


4. If $10.00 cash is received for a sale of merchandise and the amount is erroneously 
entered on the credit side of the Purchases account instead of the Sales account, how would 
it affect the Trial Balance? 


5. If a grocer buys an automobile truck to be used in delivering merchandise, would 
the value of this truck be debited to the Purchases account? Give reasons for your answer. 


6. What must the owner of a business take into consideration when he fixes the selling 
price of the merchandise which the business offers for sale? 


7. If a merchant pays $25.00 for drayage on merchandise he has purchased, would 
this be debited to the Expense or the Purchases account? Give reasons for your answer. 


8. Ifa railroad company pays $8,000.00 for a new engine, will this be debited to the 
Expense account? 


9. Name the account debited and the account credited if Mr. Clark accepted mer- 
chandise from stock at cost price in payment for a part of his salary. 


10. Describe in detail the method of proving cash. 


11. Would you consider it advisable to prove cash before posting? Give reason for your 
answer. 


12. What additional information, which is not shown in the cash book, does the owner 
of a business obtain from the totals of the two sides of the Cash account in the ledger? 


13. If Robert Brown pays $5,000.00 cash for a grocery business on January I, 1920, 
and sells it for $6,5000.00 cash on December 31, 1921, does this indicate that the net profit 
resulting from the operations of the business is $1,500.00? 


14. On June 30, 1921, George A. Clark, who owns and operates a gasoline service station, 
wishes to borrow $2,000.00 from the bank and is requested to make a report to the bank of 
the financial condition of his business. Would the bank require a Balance Sheet or a Statement 
of Profit and Loss? What information would it require? 


15. What is A. L. Day’s profit or loss for the year 1922 if his proprietorship at the be- 
ginning of the year is $3,000.00; investments during the year, $1,000.00; withdrawals during 
the year, $500.00; and his proprietorship at the end of the year is $5,000.00? 


16. October 31, 1921, the profit and loss accounts of J. B. Sullivan as shown by the 
Trial Balance taken on that date are as-‘follows: General Expense, $857.50; Selling Expense, 
$1,252.80; Delivery Expense, $609.75; Sales, Dr., $165.60, Cr., $3,875.92; Purchases, Dr.; 
$1,888.95, Cr., $32.50. The merchandise inventory is $561.12. Has his business been operated 
at a profit or a loss? State the amount of the profit or loss. 
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17. L. J. Strong has been offered the grocery business at 762 Main St. He wishes to 
know that the merchandise inventory submitted to him by the present owner is correct and 
asks you to verify it. How would you proceed in making the verification? Why is it necessary 
to know the value of the merchandise in stock before ascertaining the profit or loss for a fiscal 
period? 


18. If you are making a trip in an automobile from New York City to San Francisco, 
would you prefer your expense funds to be in money, to be deposited in a Chicago bank 
subject to check, or in money orders? Give reasons for your answer. 


‘lo. A business owned a horse which it used in connection with the delivery of its mer- 
chandise; this horse died and the loss was debited to a ‘‘Loss on Dead Horse”’ account. Would 
a special entry be required to close the balance of this account into the Profit and Loss account? 
Name the accounts debited and credited in this closing entry. 


20. Why do the officials of a bank require reference from a new depositor if they are 
not personally acquainted with him? 


21. If you are keeping books for a local merchant and he withdrew $100.00 from the 
bank by check, using one of the blanks on the counter in the bank, and failed to tell you that 
he had issued the check, when and how would you learn about it? 


22. What evidence does the bank have that it has paid a part or all of the money which 
the depositor has deposited? 


23. Would the Horne Department Store, Pittsburgh, draw a sight draft on C. A. Eades, 
1262 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, to collect a debt due from him? Why? 


24. U. B. Sweet owes the Candy Kitchen an account of $100.00 and secures an extension 
of sixty days by giving his note for this amount, due at the expiration of that time. (a) Have 
his liabilities decreased? (b) Have the assets of the Candy Kitchen increased? (c) To 
whom will the note be paid? 


25. If John Smith transfers a check to you by indorsement and the bank refuses pay- 
ment of the check because the one who drew it did not have sufficient funds on deposit, how 
would you notify John Smith of the bank’s action so as to hold him responsible for the amount 
of the check? 


Ledger Closing Exercises 


We have published a series of exercises which provide for drill in ledger closing and the 
preparation of Balance Sheets and Statements of Profit and Loss. These are arranged in 
the form of ledgers which contain the reproduced accounts with the additional information 
necessary in order that the student may close the ledger and prepare the required statements: 
Space will not permit the reproducing of these exercises in ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” In view of 
this, we are willing to furnish bookkeeping teachers with the required number of exercises to 
supply beginning classes. In placing your request for these exercises, you need ask for only 
one-fourth as many exercise books as there are students in your elementary classes. The 
reason for this is that there are four exercises bound in each book. These are perforated so 
that they may be removed for distribution to the students. In other words, the exercises in 
one book will supply four students and a sufficient number of these exercise books will be 
furnished complimentary to bookkeeping teachers, who are readers of ‘“The Balance Sheet.” 





Teachers of Commercial Geography will be interested to 
know that Prof. G. M. York of the New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., has agreed to furnish an article 
on ‘*The Teaching of Commercial Geography”’ for publication 
in an early issue. 
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EXERCISE No. 2*—Cost Accounting 
THE PLIMPTON PRESS, Inc. 


Trial Balance June 30, 1921 
‘ Pei meh Bi To $ 31,284. 

EE Sm rer Tree Te MPy Omer 50. 
EE re eer ee | 3,881. 
Res. for Doubtful Accounts. . ee Rigi tee Sis a a 
Office Equipment. . ee feos See! 1,316. 
Res. for Depr. Office Equipment... ees Se Sk 
Machinery and Factory Equipment. . Uae it Pee 32,425. 
Res. for Depr. Mach. and Fact. - Equipment. 

_ Type ep 5,814. 
as, ic tine. "Toes... PM A Pate ahh led 4. td gil orn 
Linotype Metal.. sgh hjcealaatc dcnaliek 175. 
Res. for Depr. Linotype Metal. . Re ees ee ee, 
Materials. . J 2S} hs SR SEE bea ee 3,078. 
Ink.. ist jets, ne & Ke Mind's eee eam ariel es 331. 
Materials in Process............. 22.000 eeeccseseveee. 1,191. 
Finished Books... 5p Dona vid. cop te ehegn Bee nadia a ade 6 Seihce 2,753. 
Vouchers Payable. . Pe Oth piictepe: Faire sin 
Sales. . 
Sales of By- Products. . 
Purchase Discounts. . 
Cost of Sales. . 
Factor for Safety. . ee eee ee 
Variations in Weights and Measures.................-. 
Composing Room Time.. 
Pressroom Time......... 
Stockroom Time......... 
Bindery Time 
Spoilage. . 
Labor. 
Building Expense. . 
Power... 
Pressroom Expense. 
Stockroom Expense. . 
Bindery Expense. . ee re re en Pern re 
Composing Room Expense. 
Taxes. . 
Factory ‘Supplies. . 
Insurance. . 


General and Administrative Expen eo eer ee 
Selling Expense. . as ches 

Treasury Stock 

Stock Donation. . 

Capital Stock Unissued. . 

Surplus... . ra 

Capital Stock. . 





$165,389. 








From the above Trial Balance and the additional data below, prepare: 


(a) Balance Sheet. 
(b) Manufacturing, Trading, Profit and Loss and Income Statement. 


Form 9H shows the following: 





Item G. & A.| Stock | Mach.| Hand | Cyl. Job Bind. 
Exp. | Room |Compo.|Compo.| Presses} Presses! Mach. 





Interest 6.02} 13.66} 87.93) 61.17) 73.82| 49.00) 37.81 
Depreciation t 6.31 9.54| 40.02) 147.32) 83.65} 10.40) 40.29 
Insurance .83 1.09} 4.47| 6.87, 3.11 2.00, 1.61 
Taxes 1.19) 2.67) 14.14) 9.99) 5-55) 4-44, 6.54 




















*This exercise was prepared by C. C. Hughes of the High School of Commerce, New York City. 
tOf the depreciation, $1.50 applies to Linotype Metal and $142.00 to Type. 
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Value of Materials in Process Jan. I, 1921............ $1,010.30 
Value of Materials Purchased for Jobs............... 8,697.23 
Value of Materials Requisitioned from Stock......... 7,434.07 
Cost of Materials Sold from Stock.............. . 1,464.85 
Machine Time in Process, June 30, 1921 
Composing Room Time .19 
Pressroom Time...........383.24 
Bindery Time.............301.23 
Stockroom -53 
Selling Expense............ .82 
Gen, and Adm. Expense. . .- 31 
The Board of Directors declared dividend of 4% upon the outstanding stock. 


SOLUTION OF OCTOBER ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 


The following students and teachers submitted correct solutions of the accounting prob- 
lem published in the October issue and are to be complimented upon the solutions submitted: 


H. Frank McKenzie, Mountain City Business College, Chattanooga, Tenn., Sam W. 
Arnold, Ideal Business School, Piqua, Ohio; Clayton Everetts, High School, Ritzville, Wash.; 
E. J. Fraley, Armstrong School, Berkeley, Calif.; John J. Starner, East High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Frances Y. Hostetler, High School, Mitchell, Ind.; Joe E. Janosky, North- 
west Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho; Anne Douglass, High School, Prescott, Ariz.; Cecil 
R. Corzine, Ledford’s Business College, West Frankfort, Ill.; W. G. Hessler, Greensburg 
Business College, Greensburg, Ind.; C. M. File, Twp. High School, Westville, Ill.; S. C. 
Miller, Central High School, Harrisburg, IIl.; Stanley S. Beers, Strayer’s Business College, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Johanna Van Senus, a student in the Hammond Business College, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Algot Johnson, a student in Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans.; Leslie A. 
Bohn, a student in the Waynesboro Business College, Waynesboro, Pa.; Benson E. 
Huntoon, a student in the Wausau Business Institute, Wausau, Wis.; John J. Soderstrom, 
a student in the Central Y. M. C. A School, Chicago, IIl.; and Earl Shook, a former student 
in the Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


In addition to the above, the following | submitted solutions worthy of mention even 
though not entirely correct results were exhibited: 


C. H. Burris, Platte Valley Commercial College, Scottsbluff, Nebr.; John J. McCarthy, 
High School, Framingham, Mass.; Katharine G. MacLean, High School, Hartford, Conn.; 
E. C. Whitehead, High School, Payson, Utah; and G. T. H. Meadows, C. H. Yoe High 
School, Cameron, Texas. 


The following solution was prepared by J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. In addition to exhibit- 
ing a Trial Balance and Balance Sheet, as called for by the problem, there is also exhibited 
the required adjusting entries to record the operations of the business from the date of the 
last closing of the books to the date of the earthquake and an accountant’s working sheet 
which provides all the information needed in order to construct a Trial Balance and Balance 


Sheet. 


Adjusting Journal Entries 
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Working Sheet 












Balance Sheet at 
Accounts Last Closing Adjustments Trial Balance 




























Assets | Liabilities Dr. < Dr. Cr. 
Cash $ 60,000 [ $ 45,000]{ $39,000 $129,000 
si ; | 123,000 60,000 ’ 

. nities 640 
Accounts Receivable 126,000 54,000 | 123,000 56,360 
Loans Receivable 24,000 24,000 
Notes Receivable 78,000 45,000 33,000 

' = f 3.450 
Accounts Payable 39,000 69,000 $ 26,550 
Notes Payable 60,000 60,000 
Real Estate 90,000 90,000 
Capital 318,000 318,000 
Purchases 69,000 69,000 
Discounts Lost 640 640 
Discounts Gained 3,450 3,450 
Sales 
































SAN FRANCISCO TRADERS 


Trial Balance 
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$402,000 . 








Balance Sheet 





= ear RN a te or, eee he Stes 
ASSETS | LIABILITIES 
| 

Current Assets: | Current Liabilities: 
eee. pee ae $129,000 .00 Accounts Payable......... $26,550.00 
Accounts Receivable. ..... 56,360.00 | Net Worth: 
Notes Receivable......... 33,000 .00 | Capital. ..... .$318,000.00 
Loans Receivable. ........ 24,000 .00 | Less Deficit... 12,190.00 

Fixed Assets: Present Capital............... 305,810.00 
meek Getto eek. 2st 90,000 .00 

Total Assets.................. $332,360.00 | Total Liab. and Net Worth.... $332,360.00 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
December 26-29, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 


Tuesday, 4:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


N. C. T. F. Business Round Table 
Demonstration on the care and full use 
of the Typewriter—Wm. F. Oswald. 


Demonstration on the care and full use of 
the Burroughs School Machines— Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. 


Wednesday, 9:00 to 10:30 A. M. 


Private Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment 


President’s Greeting. Addresses by F. 
B. Moore, J. L. Harman, John S. 
Donald and Harry C. Spillman. 
Public Schools Department 
E. W. Barnhart, Elmer T. Stevens, and 
Everett S. Lyon. 

10:30 to 12:30 (Tiger Room) 
General Federation Meeting 


Address of Welcome. Response— 
President of the Federation. Addresses 
by John E. Gill, and Harry F. Atwood. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 


Shorthand Found Table 
Rutheda Hunt, J. H. Kutscher, Freda 
C. Bartles, and Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald. 


4:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


Business Round Table 
P. L. Greenwood, A. C. Skeeles, and 
T. L. Bryant. 


8:00 P. M. (Tiger Room) 


Greg¢ Shorthand Federation 
President’s address. Response—John 
R. Gregg. Address—Harold Smith. 


Thursday, 9:00 to 10:30 A. M. 


Private Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment 

A model class in Salesmanship—J. S. 
Knox, teacher. 

Addresses by Eugene Anderson, H. M. 
Owen, S. E. Hedges, Mrs. Walter Lee 
Lednum, G..E. Spohn, A. F. Tull, and 
R. P. Barnes. 


Public Schools Department 


William Bachrach, Elmer G. Miller, and 
J. L. Holtsclaw. 


10:30 to 12:30 (Tiger Room) 
General Federation Meeting 


Address by Dr. Rodney Brandon, and 
Dr. Herbert L. Willett. 
Election of Officers. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
Shorthand Round Table 


Adelaide B. Hakes, Mrs. Florence Evans 
Golding, Frederick H. Gurtler, and 
Frank C. McClelland. 

Election of Officers. 


4:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Business Round Table 


W. C. Stephens, H. M. Jameson, and 
I. J. Kloster. 


6:30 P. M. (Tiger Room) 
Federation Banquet 


Selection of Place for next Meeting. 
Address—Dr. Preston Bradley. 
Entertainment. 


Friday, 9:00 to 10:30 A. M. 


Private Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment 


Addresses by Mary S. Horner, Helen W. 
Evans, P. S. Spangler, B. F. Williams, 
and W. M. Dowden. 

Adjournment. 


Public Schools Department 


Addresses by Frank J. Kirker, Claude 
M. Yoder, and W. E. Atkinson. 


10:30 to 12:00 A. M. 
Shorthand Round Table 


Addresses by J. Walter Ross, Mrs. Kate 
M. Wainwright, and Benjamin Bills. 


12:30 P. M. (Tiger Room) 
General Federation Meeting 


Luncheon. Entertainment. 
Address—Dr. Frank W. Dignan. 
Business Session (Reports of Commit- 
tees. Installation of Officers. Adjourn- 
ment.) 
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CHUCKLES 


So to Speak 


A progressive young fellow left the farm and 
got a job in the city. He wrote a letter to his 
brother, who elected to stick by the farm, 
telling of the joys of city life, in which he said: 

“Thursday we autoed out to the Country 
Club, where we golfed until dark. Then we 
motored to the beach, and Fridayed there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: 

“Yesterday we buggied to town and baseballed 
all afternoon. Then we went to Med’s and 
pokered till morning. Today we muled out to 
the cornfield and gee-hawed until sundown. 
Then we suppered, and then we piped for a 
while. After that we staircased up to our room 
and bedsteaded until the clock fived.”’ 


No Use 


Parson—Raymond, what would your 
mother say if she knew you were smoking 
cigarettes? I shall have to tell her. 

Raymond—Please don’t! They’re her 
cigarettes. —Puzzler. 


He Was Tickled to Death ‘ 


First Boy—My father occupied the seat 
of Applied Physics at Harvard. 

Second Boy—Dat’s nothin’, my father oc- 
cupied the chair of applied electricity at 
Sing Sing. 


Nothing on the Teacher 


Professor—Let us take the example of the 
busy ant. He is busy all the time. He works 
hard all day and every day. Then what hap- 
pens? 

Bright Boy—He gets stepped on. 

—Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Oh! 


Haughty Lady (who has just purchased a 
stamp)—Oh, dear, must I put this stamp on 
myself? 

_ Postal Clerk—No, madam, not necessarily; 
it will probably accomplish more if you put 
it on the letter. 


Well Raised 


A negro mammy had a family of well-behaved 
boys, and one day her mistress asked, ‘‘Sally, 
how did you raise your boys so well?” 

s “Ah’ll tell you, missus,’ answered Sally, 

Ah raise dem boys with a barrel-stave, an’ Ah 
raise 'em frequent.” 

—Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Haw, Haw! 


A short time ago an attorney appealed to 
the Docket for a stenographer who could spell. 
He claimed that the kind of stenographers he 
got couldn’t spell anything. The appeal made 
a young lady stenographer mad, and she sends 
the following letter to the smart attorney: 

“Your letter is answered; your prayer has 
been heard. The steno is found; she sure is a 
bird; four teeth in her head; a cast in her eye; 
her hair’s falling out; she seems ready to die. 
She’s been a law steno since Hek was a pup; 
she knows secrets of lawyers from Blackstone 
to Krupp; can lie like a lawyer, has no conscience 
at all; but as to’ her work, she can sure hit the 
ball. Has a wart on her neck; is club-footed 
as well. But who cares a damn, so she knows 
how to spell! —Enquirer. 


Go Up Head 

“How do you parse ‘Mary milked the 
cow’?”’ asked the school teacher. 

“Cow is a noun, feminine gender, third 
person, singular number, and stands for 
Mary,”’ replied Tommy Green. 

“Stands for Mary!’’ exclaimed the teacher. 
“How do you make that out?” 

“‘Because,”’ answered Tommy; “if the cow 
didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary 
milk her?” —Puzsler. 


Ba-a— 

In an after-dinner speech a popular novelist 
remarked: ‘‘The average popular novel 
shows on the novelist’s part an ignorance 
of his trade, which reminds me of a village 
clerk. I entered the main street store of 
the village and said to the clerk: ‘Let me 
have the ‘‘Letters of Charles Lamb.” 

‘“**Postoffice right across the way, Mr. 
Lamb,’ said the clerk politely.” 

—Puzzler. 


Sufficiency 


One of your Uncle Samuel’s stalwart 
brunettes had been gazing thoughtfully over 
the rail of the homeward bound transport 
for twenty minutes. A doughboy, curious 
at the cause of such concentration, demanded: 
“What you thinking about, Sam?” 

““*Bout de ocean, boss,” came the reply. 
“Dat’s de fust time in all mah life I ever see 
somethin’ dare was enough of.” 

—The American Legion Weekly. 


’Nuf Ced 
Little words of wisdom, 
Little words of bluff, 
Make the teachers tell us, 
“Sit down, that’s enough.” 
—Exchange. 
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INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


In order that the company may extend the scope of its service and to 
enable a greater number of teachers and school officials to benefit by this 
service-at-cost plan, it has been decided to establish an Income Tax De- 
partment and through this department offer instruction in Income Tax 
Procedure by correspondence on the same basis as the course in accounting 
is offered; that is, at actual cost of material and service. 


The object of this course in Income Tax Procedure is to enable teachers 
to secure a working knowledge of the Revenue Act together with the regu- 
lations and rulings of the Treasury Department. Having obtained such 
knowledge, a teacher will be fitted to give instruction on this subject' to 
others; he will be able to offer, when consulted, sound advice upon income 
tax matters; he will be able to prepare income tax returns or to assist in 
the preparation of same if called upon to do so; he will be able to offer sug- 
gestions to improve the system of accounts to the end that the information 
called for on the income tax return may be more readily ascertained. 


And a teacher of commercial subjects should possess just such knowl- 
edge as this if he is to be of the greatest service to the students comprising 
his classes in bookkeeping, accounting, auditing, commercial law and 
allied subjects, and to the community in which he is employed. To be 
able to render service of this kind is to possess more than the usual ability. 
This in turn is almost certain to warrant increased compensation. 


We are prepared to handle only a limited number of subscribers for 
this course and we, therefore, reserve the right to decline to accept further 
subscriptions after the number which we are prepared to handle are re- 
ceived. Furthermore, it is desirable that applications be received before 
January 1 in order that all may be able to complete the course by March 1. 
The basis of the course is a series of four text units. It is believed that the 
average teacher can complete each unit in two weeks, or the entire course 
in eight weeks, without the work interfering in any way with present duties. 
Full information and application blank upon request. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 

















PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 


A text in which the subject matter is plainly expressed 
in common terms, enabling the student to readily under- 
stand the principles of law as discussed in each lesson. 
Specific cases are used to illustrate the various topics, giving 
the student a practical application of the subject under 
consideration. 

A feature of the 1922 edition is the abundance of ques- 
tions and cases appearing at the end of each chapter. These 
create interest in class discussion. Illustrations show the 
form and use of legal papers. 


The TEACHER’S MANUAL contains complete suggestions for the 
teaching of each chapter and answers to the questions and case problems 
found in the text. It is invaluable to the teacher in creating and maintain- 
ing interest in the subject. 

If you desire a text that is sound in principle, adapted to the student’s 
understanding, and teachable, we suggest an examination of this 1922 
edition of Peters’ Commercial Law with a view to its use next semester. 
A comparison of this text with other commercial law texts is invited. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





—— 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For Sale—A business college. Modern equip- 
ment, reasonable rent, very little competition, 
large territory. The school is in its best year, 
financially and otherwise. Established eight 
years. Good reason for selling. A bargain to 
the right man. Address, Bargain. 


A small business school for sale in good live 
town in the Middle West. Reason for selling, 
poor health. Address, C. N. 


Well established school of good reputation in 
large Southern city. Can be conducted without 
help by an all-around business college man, or 
can be made a large school. Equipment first 
ont Owner retiring. Price $4,000. Address, 
Ww..G. 


An old established, high grade business college, 
located in a e manufacturing city of 80,000 
in the Middle West. Large territory to draw 
from, little competition. Failing health only 
reason for octias. Splendid opportunity for good 
school man. nless you have a few thousand 
dollars to pay down and mean business—don’t 
answer this advertisement. Address, R. T. 


Well established Western school, inventory 
$5,000, for sale on terms to reliable school man. 
Address, H. D. 


A good business school in a manufacturing 
city of 9,000 population. Good location. Want 
to get away from school business. Address, R. 


Well established business college in a town of 
10,000 in Southern Indiana. Established 1902. 
The Good Will is a valuable asset. Annual in- 
come of $5,000. Will pay for itself in one year. 
wa wants to change locations. Address, A. 


A well established and thoroughly equipped 
business school. Situated in Central Pennsyl- 
vania. Thirty years of successful business behind 
it. An a opportunity for a “‘live wire.” 


. ° . . 


Small school in Middle West at inventory 
pete. Good equipment, expenses low. Good 
or man and wife, or young man starting in 
business for himself. Because of ill health have 
determined to sell. Address, J. D. 


Will sell part interest in one of the best business 
in the best city in Illinois to a ‘“Top- 
notcher.”” E€chool is fully equipped, wing 
rapidly, and enjoys unusual reputation. come 
last year about $20,000. Can be made one of the 
largest schools in the State. Owner has been in 
the school business in this city for more than 
30 years and has an extensive acqueintance. 
is accredited by the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. Address, 
Business. 


A business school in a city of 100,000 situated 
on the Pacific Coast. Price low. Address, C. B. A. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


By an expert teacher in bookkeeping, commer- 

cial arithmetic, rapid calculation. All-around 

mman, plain and ornamental. Ready now or 
anuary 1, 1923. Address, D. L. 


Position wanted, by man with twenty years’ 
experience, as head of some department in busi- 
ness college, high school or small college; or 
teacher of accounting, economics or kindred 
subjects. Age 45, member of Episcopal Church. 
At present in the public accounting business, 
having been out of the teaching work for a year. 

. B. S. and M. A. Address, T. A. 


Position wanted, by an experienced lady 
teacher of commercial subjects. Gregg or 
Pitman Shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Law and Typewriting. Good solic- 
itor. Best references. Address, L. M. P. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Man and Wife want to buy a good business 
mee Ohio or an adjoining state. Address, 
. an ° 


A medium sized business school in California. 


Arizonia, Washington or Congas. State full 
particulars in letter. Address, M. B. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—A man to assist in teaching and to 
call on prospects. Will sell an interest to the 


right man. A real opportunity. Address, B. F. 

Wanted—A man or woman who can invest in 
a gilt-edge school proposition. One who can 
take charge of a department preferred. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity in a live, rapidly growing 
city of 110,000 in the e States. Address, F. I. 


Wanted—A man who is an all-around com- 
mercial teacher, for position as business college 
manager, preferably one who knows 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. Address, R. C. B. 


Wanted—Man to teach oooounting te accred- 
ited business college of the Middle West. Must 
be familiar with Sherwood’s Accounting and 
Auditing and must have had some —— 
experience. If interested, write, giving f 
ualifications in first letter and stating salary 
esired. Address, T. W. 





FOR SALE—Several Burroughs Calculators. 
Practically new. One or at a bargain. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Splendid, 
money-making farm on car line at station 
near Washington, D. C. Suitable for fruit, 
truck, poultry, dairy, general farming, and 
a nice suburban home. Best markets for 
everything produced. Eighty acres, sixty in 
cultivation, twenty in valuable timber. Land 
lays beautifully. Productive for all crops. 
Twelve buildings. Price $15,000. Owner will 
trade for a @ business college. What have 
you? Address, Farm Owner. 


all-round, 














COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A flexible 
system based on sound principles and modern practice. A text 
which allows the teacher to use. his own initiative with regard to 
methods in teaching. Adaptable to any length course desired. 
Practice sets with or without vouchers. A practical application of 
the principles involved in individual, pactnereity, and corporation 
bookkeeping and accounting. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank account- 
ing on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual 
advantage to the bank and the community. The purpose of this 
text and practice set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. 
The practice set which accompanies the text, contains a reproduc- 
tion of the transactions which are performed by the bank, and 
— the discussion of the principles with their practical ap- 
plication. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are pro- 
vided in which to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is 
optional. The statement method of approach. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition— 
32 units. Planned for use as basic texts om accountancy with 
students who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar 
with the fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound, 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to the Trend 
of Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Development of Per- 
sonality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. Pruc- 
tical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting 
approach to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is em- 
phasized. Numerous problems for oral drill throughout the text. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A new revised edition just printed. A 


feature of the new text is the questions for class discussion and case 
problems which appear at the end of each chapter. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text designed for a short course in 
Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on 
essentials, omitting technicalities. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth bound, 
153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis aided by 


finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and ‘‘rough draft”’ 
are special subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified accord- 
ing to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and defini- 
tion shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. The 
author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a history of 
the development and progress of hand writing. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE. For schools desiring to offer an intensive 
training in income tax procedure. An interpretation of the law 
and regulations with a practical application to the returns of in- 
dividuals and corporations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















